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Introduction 


In this paper I wish to show how one of the politeness strategies that Maithili 
has could be correlated with a number of sociocultural variables such as 
kinship, age, sex, caste, socioeconomic status, setting, attitude, mood, and 
educational level. Toward the end of this paper, an attempt will also be made 
to find out if these sociocultural variables form a politeness hierarchy." 

Maithili is an eastern Indo-Aryan language spoken in North Bihar and 
South Nepal by a large chunk of the population. The strategy in Maithili 
that I am referring to is positive in nature. It has to do with the selection of 
pronominal levels in both second and third person. It also includes the 
verb agreement marking in Maithili that goes with each of these levels. As we 
will soon see, verb agreement plays an important role in pronominal-level 
selection because pronouns belonging to different levels are, in some cases, 
identical in shape. In such cases, verb marking alone shows the difference. It 
is for this reason that I call this strategy pronominal/verbal-level selection 
(henceforth, P/V-level selection). 


Texts 


My observations in the following sections are based on a detailed analysis of 
16 texts in Maithili including 15 plays and a novel published between 1955 
and 1975, although some were actually written as early as in 1945.? What is 
remarkable is that the grammar of P/V-level selection has remained more or 
less the same all these years despite the changes that have taken place in the 
life style and social pattern of the Maithils. The texts mentioned above were 
created by authors who represented a cross-section of population, including 
people belonging to different geographical background (and they included 
writers from the Terai of Nepal too), caste, and generation of litterateurs. 
These works depicted people belonging to different walks of life. 
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In all, I looked into 11 one-act plays of Amar (1967), Rajkamal Chowdhury 
(1967), Sudhanshu Shekhar Chowdhury (1967), Govinda Jha (1967), 
Harimohan Jha (1967), Ramdeva Jha (1967), Kiran (1967), Kisun (1967), 
Kumar Gangananda Singh (1967), P. N. Singh (1968), and Brajakishor Verma 
(1967). The full-length plays analyzed were by Dinanath Jha (1967), Gunanath 
Jha (1966), Malangiya (1972), and Ishanath Jha (1955). Yatri's (1965) Paaro 
was the only novel that was analyzed. 


Verb agreement in Maithili 
Maithili pronouns 


In this section we will be looking into the problem of verb agreement in 
Maithili (see U. N.. Singh 1979, 1980a, 1980b). The pronominal pattern in 
Maithili is as follows:? 


(1) First person: ham 
Second person: apnE (honorific I) 
ahaa” (honorific IT) 


to” (neutral; nonhonorific 1; 
nonhonorific IT) 
Third person: o (honorific and nonhonorific) 


Notice that in the second person £o" and the third person o, different pro- 
nominal levels are combined. This means that there are three to" and two o 
pro-forms. That these levels exist will be evident if we look into the agreement 
marking in verbs. Before that, a few points about the way these pronouns 
work. The pluralizer suffix is -sab. There is, however, another plural suffix 
-lokan', which is employed to show respect to persons being talked to or 
about. -lokan! can be used with apnE, ahaa”, and o. In other words, it can 
be used with pronouns that are honorific. Thus *to-Iokar! and *o-lakar! 
(where o denotes third person nonhonorific) or even *ham-lokan' will be 
ungrammatical, It may also be mentioned that if one uses -sab with apn, 
it will be a little lower in terms of degree of honorificity than apn£-lokan' 
but still higher than ahaan"-sab. Similarly, ahaa" -lokan! will be better than 
ahaa" -sab but worse than apnE-sab. 


Order of elements and tense marking 


Within the verbal the elements are ordered in the following way: 
(2) VERB STEM (+PARTICIPLE+AUXILIARY) + TENSE + AGREEMENT 
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In the optative, the tense suffixes as well as the agreement markers are differ- 
ent from those in the indicative. I shall not use optative marking in this paper, 
and therefore it need not be discussed here. In the indicative, the tense- 
aspect affixes and the auxiliaries involved are as follows (U. N. Singh 1979: 


109): 

(3) a. Aspects 
imperfect 
perfect 


progressive 


habitual 


imperfect 
perfect 


progressive 


habitual 


imperfect 
perfect. 


progressive 


habitual 


Present tense 
-(aJit* + ach- 
-al* ~el® + ach- 


-(a)nE 
-(a)it" + rah- 
ach- 
-(ajit? + rah-ait® + ach- 
ach- 
Past tense 
al? ~ -el* 
-al ~el + ach + al” 
-(a)nE 
-(ajt* + rah + al 
ach 
-(a)it? + rah + al 
ach 
Future tense 
-at* ~ -ab* 
-al!—-el* + rah *  at"- 
-(a)nE ab?- 
-(a)it* + rah + — at*- 
ab^- 
-(ajit + rah +  at*- 
ab*- 


Agreement marking with single human nominal 


Usually it is the human nominal that controls the scale of honorificity in 
verbal affixes. However, at times deities or superhuman beings as well as 
religious places and objects also receive honorific marking. The agreement 
markers used in sentences with one human nominal (which in most cases will 
be either surface subject or dative subject or passive oblique object) are of 


the following types: 
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(4) Levels First Second Third person 
person person — intrans trans 
Hon, 1/2 he" ET -aah* (Masc) -anhi 
-iih® (Fem) 
Neutral - -h° -Ø (Masc) -ak? 
-i (Fem) 
Nonhon 1 - -hii 
Nonhon 2 - -(h)E" 


Notice that in the first person, the distinction of transitive/intransitive is 
missing. The first person does not have the distinction of honorificity/ 
nonhonorificity either. In the third person, neutral and the nonhonorific 
levels 1 and 2 are merged in one and in the texts, therefore, they have been 
referred to as nonhonorific. Not everybody will agree that the two non- 
honorific levels are as distinct as, say, the levels of honorific and neutral. 
In earlier studies (U. N. Singh 1979; 19802), I myself did not point out this 
difference. However, I now feel that there is a difference, however subtle, 
between the two, although one can use both to the same persons in the 
course of a conversation in certain situations, It is similar to the difference 
that exists between two uses of the honorific level 1, apnE. It can be used 
in place of ahaa” in simple active sentences. It can also be used in passivelike 
constructions to make them more honorific. I say passivelike because even if 
a sentence is intransitive, one can use apnE in this manner by simply adding 
-al’/-ef" + jaa-/ho- to the verb stem. Consider the following examples: 


(5) a. (apnE) aa-el* jaa*o — sarkaar (Dinanath Jha 1967: 28) 
youthon-I come+PASSIVE (?) + Imperative+Agreement sir 
‘Would you please come in, sir.’ 
b. (apnE) bais-al* ho+au — (Harimohan Jha 1967: 13) 
youthon-I sittPASSIVE (?) + Agreement + Imperative 
‘Would you please be seated, sir.’ 


Multiple human nominals, agreement, and politeness 


In sentences with multiple nominals which include only one human nominal 
or in sentences with one nominal, the verb agrees with the human nominal 
in whichever relational position it may be. If there are multiple human 
nominals, the agreement markers are selected depending upon the mutual 
person-honorificity level of the subject as well as nonsubject human nominal 
arguments present in the surface. If they are equi-referrent and therefore 
subject to the reflexivization rule, the markers are selected from the list given 
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in (4). Thus in Maithili, verb agreement is controlled not only by the subject 
but also by the nonsubjects, including various oblique objects (U. N. Singh 
1979) in sentences with two or more [thuman] nominals. In such cases the 
markers are selected from the list given below: 


(6) Subject Non- Markers Subject Non- Markers 

control subject control subject 
control control 

Ip 2pH -ah"" — 2pNH  3pNH  -hii(k*) 
lp 2p Neu -iah" 3pH lp aN 
Ip 2pNH —-iau(k*) pH 2pH 
1 3pH -ianh 3pH 2p Neu a 
15 3p NH — ~iai(k*) 3p H a Ne) =tiuunh 
2pH 1 -ahu^ 3pH 3pH Te 
2» H à H — inh! —3pH — 3pNH hin 
2pH 3p NH -iai(k") 3pNH Ip ka 
2pNeu lp -ah* 3pNH 2pH  "* 
2pNeu  3pH -ahuunh' 3p NH  2pNeu -kah" 
2pNeu — 3p NH -akak? 3pNH  2pNH  -kau(k*) 
2pNH lp -(a)E" | 3pNH 3pH -kainh' 
2p NH 3pH -ahunh* 3pNH  3pNH  -(kji(k?) 


A few examples will make the use of these markers clear: 


(7) a. (ahaa) jenaa bhiitar sO" ^ Aunkaa par 


2p-H asif inside from him on 
khisiaael® ^ ho-ianh! (Malangiya 1972: 61) 
angry be-AGR (SUBJN) 
‘As if you are very angry with him," 
b. nitaadi-kE" ta apnE — cinhlte  ch-ianh! ? (Dinanath 


Jha 1967: 50) 
Nitai-obj ^ particle 2p-H know be-AGR (SUBJN) 
‘(Iam sure) you already know Nitai.” 


As can be seen from sentences (7a) and (7b), the oblique object hunkaa par 
and the direct object nitaai-kE” together with the subject nominals deter- 
mine the selection of the agreement marker -ian/r'. 


Politeness levels and sociocultural factors 


Levels 


One can conclude from the account of pronominal pattern and verb-agree- 
ment marking given in the earlier section that there are five (or at least, four) 
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levels of politeness in the second person and two in the third person. They are 
as follows: 


(8) a. Second person 

level 1: apnE (i) in passive or passivelike constructions, (ii) in 
active; 

level 2: ahad"; 

level 3: to”, the -ah^ type (such as kar-ah? ‘do’); 

level 4: to", the -hii type; 

level 5: to", the -E" type (note that for some speakers, levels 4 
and 5 are not different). 

b. Third person 

level l: o (persons belonging to levels 1 and 2 as in (8a) are 
usually referred to in this manner); 

level 2: o, which is used for persons receiving levels 3, 4, and 5 in 
second person. 


Factors 


In the following sections, I shall take up the sociocultural factors listed earlier 
and show how one can choose the correct politeness level in Maithili. In most 
cases, I will give examples from the texts analyzed. This account will also 
include a detailed discussion of violation of social norms. I am also interested 
in finding out if some of these factors play a more important role in deter- 
mining politeness levels than others. Finally, I shall attempt to place the 
sociocultural factors in a tentative politeness hierarchy which will reveal an 
important aspect of the nature of the Maithili speech community. 


Kinship, age, sex, and politeness rules: a kinship diagram 


At this point, I can draw a kinship diagram tentatively in the manner shown 
in Figure 1, Figure 1 is relevant for understanding the kinship pattern of the 
Maithili speech community as well as for the discussion that will follow, In the 
following paragraphs, I will be using abbreviations for the kinship terms as well 
as for the texts. For the latter, however, the abbreviations will be italicized. 
The Maithili terms parallel to the kinship relations noted in Figure | are not 
given here, as they are irrelevant to our understanding of the nature of 
politeness rules. 
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TO MO 
FBW — FB 1 FF TM MF MM MB — MBW 
D d NI 
F M 
CHIL CHIL 
FSH æ FS MS 24 MSH 
CHIL € HIT 
poc | 
EB, EBW | ESH —— ES, ES, — ESH 
Mowat Mead d 
CHIL CHIL QAM IL 
WIFE/ 
WO e HUSBAND —— HO 
EDH 
ES'WO EDHO 


CHIL CHIL 


Figure 1. A possible kinship diagram showing different branches of a typical Maithili 
family tree (F = father, M = mother, B = brother, S = sister, W = wife, H = husband, 

E = ego, S' =.son, D = daughter, O = other, CHIL = children; the subscripts e = elder, 
y = younger, and i... n = one-to-many) 


Unequal relutsonships and politeness rules 


The kinship diagram shown in Figure 1 is at best a simplified sketch of an 
otherwise complicated system. Since some relations occur more frequently 
than others in real-life situations, it is natural to expect that not all the 
relations will be utilized in the texts analyzed. 
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In the case of the F «— S' relation, it does not take long to discover that 
they do not always receive the same P/V levels from each other. Although F 
may choose, in the second person, P/V level 2 (as in B, where Hariva Nga 
speaks to Nuunnuu baccaa in this manner) or 3 (as in HK) or 4/5 (as in JK, 
Sibuu — Niiluu), in return S' almost invariably selects level 2. Even when he 
refers to F, S’ will select third person honorific (in JK, Jiibuu does so) mark- 
ing. The pattern is almost the same for the F +> D relation. In all instances, 
Ds select level 2 to address F. But an F selects either level 3 (for example, 
Profesar saaheb — Niiraa in KP, or Maadhav — liraa in A) or 4/5 (as in PR, 
Phucaai Jhaa —> Maayaa). 

What is interesting is that while in F ++ S' and F ++ D relations, other 
things are similar, F is not likely to use honorific level 1 and 2 for his 
daughter(s); but he does use them for his son(s). In at least two texts I find 
that F uses honorific verb marking while talking about S' with other people. 
The same F selects neutral or nonhonorific levels 4/5 while talking to his s' 
directly. In HK, for example, F quite often uses 3p H pronoun for his highly 
educated son who is a government official. In AM, again, Ayaacii employs 
level 2 for his son Sankar in direct speech. But when Ayaacii talks to his 
wife and wants to make reference to their son, he uses an honorific P/V 
level. 

When M talks to S', she most often uses level 2 (as in AM, SS, and MB) 
or an honorific in the third person. She also uses 4/5 to him (as in KP: 
Anuraadhaa — Kamal; JK: Sanjhaa — Jiibuu). In these texts, I have not 
found a single instance where M uses the neutral level 3 to S'. Considering 
the P/V-level selection in real-life situations, this seems to be an accident, 
When S' engages in a conversation with M, he is likely to select 4/5: for 
instance, in KP, JK, and B, and even in P when Grajakaanta talks to Gujiaa. 

The M +— D relation is more or less symmetric, in the sense that more 
often than not they are likely to use level 4/5. This pattern is attested in all 
the texts under consideration. 

For grandparents, one invariably uses level 2. In return, one may get 3 (as 
in P) or even 4/5; this is very much the case in real life. 


Equal relationships and politeness rules 


In the case of a B «— S dyad, the norm is that B will use level 4/5 (as in KP) 
or at times even 2, especially if S is much older than B. The latter use is, 
however, restricted. The sister may use level 4/5 (for example, P: Paaro — 
Brajakaanta) or 2 (as in JS; Campaa —> Phuudar; PR: Maayaa — Mohan; KP: 
Anuraadhaa — Jagannath Mira). Even between cousins, it could be either 
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2 (Maayaa-Mohan) or 4/5 (Paaro-Brajakaanta), depending upon factors other 
than kinship. 

Between B «— B, the level selected could be 4/5 (JK: Siibuu +> Baijuu), 
but this is not necessarily the norm. In P, we find the hero Brajakaanta using 
4/5 for By but 2 for all three B,. In HK, kanTiir, an uneducated villager, uses 
both honorific and nonhonorific levels to talk to his educated and highly 
placed brother, Thus he vacillates between two options. In SS, Vanviir 
selects an honorific level for his cousin Sangraam SiNH — the king of Mewar 
— whereas in MB, Saabar follows the same pattern even when he is talking to 
his elder brother Lorik, the mythical hera. In JK, Niiluu, a schoolboy, selects 
level 2 for his grownup and educated cousin but gets level 4/5 most of the 
time,and level 3 rarely. 

Between two sisters, in most cases I find that level 4/5 is used by both. 
However, in A one finds a slightly different pattern. Here Sy uses level 2 for 
her Sg, while the latter uses level 3 for the former. 


Sex and politeness rules 


There are in all 22 H-W pairs in these texts. Out of these, Kamal’s F and M in 
KP, Jiibuu's F and M in JK, or Siibuu and his wife in the latter text and 
Brajakaanta's F and M, as well as B. and BW in P, are not found talking to or 
about each other. Even if we leave them out, Culhaai Caudharii-Paaro (P), 
Siital senii-her husband (SS), Vidyaapati-Mandaakinii (MV; also in UMKG), 
Gautam-Ahalyaa, Raam-Siitaa, Lorik-Maanjar!, Saile$-Kusumaa (all in MB), 
P.N. Thaakur-Taarinii (MP), Siva SiNh-Lakhimaa (MV), Jagdiis-Paarvatii, 
Suurtii-Pokhraamwaalii (DB), Saastrii jii-Campaa (JS), Ayaacii Misra- 
Bhaavanii (AM), Puurnendu-Niiraa (A), Jiibuu-Bindaa (JK), and Sundar- 
Nirmalaa (KP) — all of them use level 2 to talk to each other and opt for an 
honorific level to refer to each other. There is, however, a solitary instance, in 
the dialogue between PackauRii and Sugiaa (B) where both use level 4/5 to 
each other, At this point, I will refrain from comment on why this is so. 


Skewed relationships 


The skewed relationships, especially that of Ego and his or her in-laws of the 
same generation or one generation up, show interesting patterns of P/V-level 
selection. In P, one finds Paaro's mother Pratibhaamaa using level 2 and 
honorific in the third person for her DH Culhaai Caudharii. In KP too, ignor- 
ing the fact that her son-in-law as well as his father had tortured her daughter 
and driven her to the point of insanity, Anuraadhaa still uses level 2 for both. 
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A man is not supposed to talk to his younger brother's wife or to his daughter- 
in-law, ByW includes all younger relatives, such as MSS'W, MBS'W, FSS'W, 
FBS'W, EMOS'W, and EFOS'W (where MO and FO are of the same genera- 
tion as EF and EM). Similarly, daughter-in-law or ES'W will include wives of 
sons or those who are like one's son; that is, ES'W here will also include 
EBS'W, ESS'W, EWSS'W, EWBS'W, and such others. If one is forced to talk 
to ByW or S'W, one uses passivelike constructions without using any pronoun 
in the second person. The subject pronoun is in the third person, and the 
pronoun selected must be honorific. An alternative is to talk to them through 
a child or any other person who can talk to both of them. In return, these 
women follow the same rules. 

In the skewed relationships between persons who belong to the same sex 
(such as EHM, EWF, EHS, EWB), we find only one example in these texts. 
In JK, while talking to her mother-in-law Sanjhaa, Bindaa uses only passive- 
like constructions. Sanjhaa in return uses level 2 and active constructions. For 
example, throughout the play, Binda uses sentences like (9a), whereas Sanjhaa 
uses sentences like (9b): 


(9) a. hinkaa kich" hoit* chalanh! ? (Malangiya 1967: 71) 
3p-H+obj something bethabit auxtpast+AGR 
"Did anything use to happen to her (= you)?’ 
b. hamraa ta bujhle nah! chal® je ahaa” (1967:69) 
lp, sgtobj part. know-P.ptc. neg that 2p-H-2 
"| did not even know that you . . . (would be coming). 


This is a commonly accepted pattern throughout the Mithila region. For 
EWF, one selects level 1 (that is, apnE) with or without passivelike construc- 
tion but receives level 2 almost invariably. For EHS and EWB, one expects 
both sides to use level 2 unless they are much older in age than EH and EW, 
respectively, If the age difference is great, then the pattern is like that of 
EWF for EWB, or of EHM for EHS. 


Other relatives 


I shall briefly deal with P/V-level selection rules applicable to other kinship 
relations in this subsection. To S'WF or DHF, a male Ego would use level 1. 
It is not an accepted practice for him to talk to S'WM or DHM. If one has 
to, the level selected would be either 1 or passivelike constructions coupled 
with a third person honorific pronoun as subject in place of a second person 
pronoun. In return she would almost always select the latter option. To one's 
HS and HB, or to WS and WB, as the case may be, one does use level 2, as 
already noted, but interlocutors may come down to level 3 depending upon 
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how informal the relation becomes. In KP, for instance, Jagannath Misra 
(Kamal's maternal uncle) goes to meet Profesar saaheb, Syaamaa’s father, for 
marriage negotiations but uses level 2 instead of level 1. In this case, Syaamaa's 
father reciprocates in the same way because they happen to know each other. 
In JK, Baijuu uses level 3 for B,W Sanjhaa. Siibuu does the same. However, 
while Siibuu, whom Sanjhaa holds in high esteem, gets back level 2 from 
her, Baijuu manages to get only 4/5. This is the same pattern that Sanjhaa's 
son Jiibuu follows while talking to Siibuu and Baijuu. This may look con- 
trary to the politeness rules given earlier, but one discovers the reasons as the 
play progresses. Jiibuu's reasons for selecting nonhonorifics are many. First, 
Baijuu is an extremely corrupt person. Second, he has tried to usurp their 
property. Third, as one discovers toward the end of the play, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that Sanjhaa has lost her husband, Baijuu first raped her and 
then tried to molest Siibuu's daughter Saanti. Since this is an unusual situation, 
the social norm is violated. In the same text, Niiluu uses level 2 for his cousin's 
wife; he is only a small child, but still he gets back level 2 from her, who is 
obviously much older. In A, liraa and her elder sister’s husband Puurnendu 
use level 2 for each other. But in JS, Phuudar is infuriated on learning that 
Baalmukunda Saastrii has eloped with his sister and later married her without 
his consent, He therefore uses level 4/5 and shouts at him, saying, 


(10) rau  mukunmaa, rau mukunmaa, buujhal nah! — chal* je 
Voc Mukund+ voc Mukund+ — know*p.ptcpl. neg wasthat 


derogative derogative 
bhaa"R caTaa kae saa"p pos"lah"" ,.. paRh! likh! kae 
pot lick+cause abs. snake keeptpasttAGR read+ write 
abs. abs. 
hamre ghar mE Daakaa delE" re pissaac ? 


(Kumar Gangananda Singh 1967: 90). 
lptposstemph house in  decoity givetpasttAGR voc fiend 
*Oh Mukund, I did not know that I had reared a snake. After receiving 
education, you devil, did you have to loot my house?’ 


This is yet another unusual situation, and it is for this reason that Phuudar 
selects level 4/5 in place of 2. In P, for SH Culhaai Caudharii, Brajakaanta 
selects level 2 and retains the same even when he comes to know that this 
man performs unusual sexual act with his wife Paaro, whom Brajakaanta 
loves passionately. This only points out that one does not invariably reduce 
the level of politeness in such instances. Phuudar and Brajakaanta behave 
differently with their respective SH, whom they do not like. 
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P/V-level selection rules: a summary 


Let me summarize the politeness rules that have been discussed in the pre- 


ceding sections: 
Q1) a F >S = 2,3, 4/5 S —F -2 
M —D = 4/5 D >M = 4/5 
B —B = 2 B —B, = 4/5 
S —8S, 2,4/5 S. = Sy = 3,4/5 
b S —M = 4/5 M —S = 2,(3),4/5 
F >D = 4/5 D >F =2 
B —8, = 2,4/5 S —B = 2,4/5 
B —S, = 4/5 S, —B = 2 
H =W = 2 w —H = 2 
c E WE = 1(+passive) EM—DH = 2 
E —HF = i notak; EM —>S'W = same as in 
ii, passive+ (i) and (ii) 
3pHSUBJ 
E — WM = l(*pasivo) EF —DH = 2 
E —HM = passive + EF —SW = 2 
3p H SUBJ 
d. EM —S'WF- 1,Q) EF — S'WF- no talk 
(norm) 
EM — S'WM- notalk(norm) E, —> S'WM= 2 
EM —> BW = 2 EF — HB, = 2 
EM — ByW = no talk EF — HB, = no talk 
EM —SH = 2 EF —SH - 2 
EM — WB, = 2 BF —HS, = 2 
EM — WB, = 2 , EF —HSy = 2,3 
EF —BW = 2 


Apart from these, social behavior demands that level 2 be the most common 
choice between two male friends. Depending on a number of other factors, 
levels 3 and 4/5 are also selected. Two female friends are likely to shift to 
level 4/5 from 2 sooner than their male counterparts, Between unrelated 
members of the opposite sex, it is invariably level 2 that is selected. A man 
and a woman in love will also follow the same rule. 

It is quite evident by now that along with kinship, other factors such as 
age and sex play almost equally important roles in determining the nature of 
politeness behavior. A closer look at (11a) through (11d) to find out which 
relations show a symmetrical exchange of politeness levels (that is, give and 
receive the same P/V level) and which show assymetry in this respect reveals 
the following: 
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(12) a. Relations Symmetric Asymmetric 
exchange exchange 
a F es = 2 2 + 3,4/5 
M <D = 2 4/5 ec: 
Be «B, = = — a 4/5 
Se — Sy, = 4/5 2 ++ 3,4/5 
b. S' «>M = 4/5 2,3 ++ 4/5 
F D = - 2 a> 4/5 
Be =S, = - 2 e 415 
By ++S, = 2,4/5 as +2 
H —w = 2 - 
ce WF DH = - 1(+pass) — 2 
HF ++S'W = i no talk 5 
ii, passive + 
3p H SUBJ 
DH WM= - 2 +> (+passive) 
HM SW = - passt ++ 2 
3p H 


SUBJ 
d. S'WF ++ DHF = 2 - 
S'WM ++ DHM= 2 - 
S'WF «+ DHM- no talk - 


S'WM +> DHF = no talk - 
By BW = 2 - 
B, <> BW = no talk = 
SH WB, = 2 - 
SH ++WB, = 2 = 
SH  —WS = 2 - 
BW  — HS, = 2 3 —2 
BW <+>HSy = 2 2 3 


Serious consideration of (11) and (12) results in the following observations: 
first, irrespective of age difference, two female relatives are very likely to 
select the same P/V levels. For their male counterparts, the pattern is more 
asymmetrical, The only major exception to this is the HM «— S'W relation- 
ship. Betweea male and female relatives, the former almost always receive 
higher levels from the latter and give, in return, lower levels. (11b) shows this 
very clearly: in the first column, male relatives are found using level 4/5 most 
of the time to their M, D, and S, although they get back higher levels, as the 
right column shows, Only H and W behave as equals. Between two male 
relatives, on the other hand, the exchange is almost always asymmetrical. If 
two brothers are of different ages, the P/V levels selected have to be different. 
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Second, even in (11c) one notices that a male Ego is allowed to talk to WF 
or WM but that he has to show himself additionally polite by selecting level 1 
(* passive) for both. To his own F and M, he selects levels 2 and 4/5, respec- 
tively. One can guess that here the reasons for acting more polite has to do 
with the fact that for one's in-laws, more than age, it is the factor of kinship 
that influences one's choice. To one's wife's brother, irrespective of his age, 
one has to select 2, as in (11d). Notice here that the female Ego is not sup- 
posed to talk to her HF and must use a strategy of passive sentences with a 
third person pronominal subject to talk to HM. In the case of both male and 
female Ego talking to DH, there is no problem, because both select level 2. 
A female Ego can do the same with S'W too. But a male Ego is not expected 
to talk to his son's wife. Here we see that the kinship relation between two 
prospective interlocutors will determine how one is to talk to the other. Age 
and sex appear to be secondary. 

Third, the fact that the pairs HF/S'W, HB,/ByW, E,M/S'WM, and E,F/S'WF 
are not supposed to talk to one another should be interpreted in the following 
way: first, one shows the utmost respect to another when one does not talk, 
does not look directly into the other’s eyes, and does not pass through a 
space where the other is present. At the same time, by making it a taboo to 
talk to one’s S'W, ByW, and S'WM, society expects a male Ego will treat these 
relations as sacred. In the first two pairs, age also plays an important role in 
determining speech behavior. Between HB, and B,W, where the man is 
younger than the woman, the relationship is very warm and cordial. It may 
be noted here that for a female Ego, HF will also include HFB, HFF, HFSH, 
HMB, HMF, or HMSH. Similarly, S'W will include those who are like one's 
S', and ByW will also include wives of all those By who may be one's cousins. 

Finally, notice that (12d) shows the smallest number of asymmetric speech 
exchange, while (12b) rates highest in this respect. All pairs in (12b) show age 
as well as sex differences. (12a), which comes closer to (12b) in this respect, 
includes members of the same sex in each case. All pairs in (12c) show differ- 
ences of age and sex as well as marital relationship. Here correct speech be- 
havior requires that they be most polite — something that is more important 
than a mere selection of an asymmetric politeness strategy. 

From the above discussion, one can conclude that (1) age is an important 
and decisive factor mainly in the case of male relatives; (2) in a male-female 
dyad, it is the male who gets a higher level than the female member of the 
dyad even when the latter is older; and (3) in a skewed relationship, sex 
difference is more important than age difference in the selection of the cor- 
rect P/V level of politeness strategy. 
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Socioeconomic status and politeness rules 


In this section I shall discuss how sociocultural factors such as social status, 
caste, religion, and educational level play important roles in determining 
politeness strategies. Two unrelated and unknown persons will open their 
conversation with level 1 or at least with level 2. A young man or a woman 
may select level 1 for an elderly person even if he or she gets back only 2. 
If this pattern is violated, there is always a reason for it. For instance, in 
A, when Kunaal first enters Maadhav's drawing room, just after the latter's 
creditor Vrindaavan has left, giving Maadhav a stern warning to repay his 
debt, Maadhav uses level 1 to talk to Kunaal, in spite of the fact that Kunaal 
is much vounger. Kunaal responds in the same way. But Maadhav very soon 
realizes that this man has no business with him and is a vagabond. So he 
shifts to level 3, indicating that he is not interested in talking to Kunaal. 
Kunaal comes down to level 2 but no lower because Maadhav is almost 
twice his age. Similarly in PR, Mohan uses level 2 for his FSH Phucaai Jhaa 
— an extremely orthodox believer and a miser. He does so even though he 
does not like Phucaai Jhaa. So when he talks to Rames (Mohan's friend 
who loves Maayaa, Phucaai Jhaa’s daughter), he refers to Phucaai Jhaa as 
‘canDaal-cok*Rii’ (meaning ‘the worst of the Candals who by profession 
exhume human bodies’) and uses third person nonhonorifics for him. One 
can see that there are special reasons for violation of the norm in such cases. 

In these texts, only once do we find a Muslim talking to a Hindu. In KP, 
a Muslim tailor, Idris, comes to Profesar saaheb's house. He speaks a kind of 
broken Hindi (although in reality there are many Muslim speakers of Maithili 
in North Bihar) and uses aap in the second person, which in Hindi is equivalent 
to Maithili level 1/2. But in return, he gets only level 3 from Profesar saaheb 
as well as his very young daughter Niiraa. This, I suppose, is due not to 
religious differences but to the fact that a tailor occupies a lower socio- 
economic position in the social system than Profesar saaheb's family, which 
falls into the upper-middle-class bracket. 

In JS, we find Ciranjiiv Jhaa, an upper-caste orthodox village priest, using 
level 4/5 for Domnaa, a Harijan leader who is bent upon opening the temple 
to all castes. The priest is seen trying in all possible ways to restrain him from 
doing that. At one point, in order to be more polite to Domnaa, Ciranjiiv 
uses other strategies, such as the use of baabuu in the vocative. Consider the 
following: 


(13) rau Domnaa. Kane sun! jai-hE" baabuu (K. G. Singh 
voc alittle heartabs go*AGR (Imper voc 1967: 81) 
‘Oh Domnaa, please come here for a moment." 
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Here the use of Kane, Jai-hE" (in place of jo in the imperative, which 
sounds like an order), and baabuu makes it polite. The priest is as polite as 
possible to Domnaa because he needs the latter's help. Still, he is not expected 
to come up to level 2 to a lower-caste person. 

I have already discussed the case of Phuudar in JS who is terribly angry 
with Baalmukund Saastrii, who eloped with the former's sister and later 
married her against his wishes. Saastrii is a harijan who received a higher 
education in Sanskrit in India and abroad. He has come back to his village 
to work for the uplift of the downtrodden. Phuudar is a Brahmin by caste 
but is uneducated and poor. Thus, although Phuudar uses level 4/5 for 
Saastrii, he himself does not command much respect from the upper-caste 
people of his village. Darogaa-jii, a police officer, who otherwise used level 2 
to Divaanejii, manager of an estate, and Ciranjiiv Jhaa, the priest, selects 
level 4/5 for Phuudar when arresting him for beating up Saastrii and his wife 
(Phuudar's sister). 

This pattern is maintained even among women. In AM, we find Bhaavanii, 
wife of the famous scholar Ayaacii Misra, using level 4/5 to Marmii-maay, a 
low-caste nurse, who had helped Bhaavanii enormously at the time of child- 
birth but could not be paid then because the family had no money. In all 
such instances, the person lower in the social hierarchy uses level 1 (or even 
2) for those in a higher class or caste. 

The most common P/V level used by members of lower classes and castes 
among themselves is 4/5. This pattern is noted everywhere, irrespective of. 
sex difference. I have already noted that in B, a H/W pair (PackauRii-Sugiaa) 
uses level 4/5, although all other H/W pairs in these texts use level 2 for cach 
other. Now it is easier to understand why they violate the norm. PackauRii 
and Sugiaa belong to one of the lowest castes and therefore follow a different 
pattern. Similarly, in B another landless low-caste villager, Thakaai, uses 
4/5 for both PackauRii and Sugiaa and gets back the same. In JS, the Harijan 
leaders Domnaa and Mancanmaa use level 3 to address their community in a 
meeting, but for individual members both use level 4/5. All the Harijans use 
level 2 for Balmukund Saastrii initially, after the latter has come back from 
abroad, because they take him to be an educated person who has come from 
outside to fight for their cause. But soon someone discovers that he is none 
other than Mukunmaa, a fellow Harijan from the same village. So they 
forget what his present status is and use level 4/5 without any hesitation: 


(14) re | mukun-maa thikE" rau ? to^ 
voc Mukund +derogative be+pres+AGR voc you 
Saastrii kahiyaa sO" — bhelE" ? (K.G. Singh 1967: 88) 
Shastri when from be+past+AGR 
“Are you Mukund, eh? Since when did you become Shastri?’ 
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In MMN, we find Maathura and Saamvahaka, (an exservant of Caarudatta, 
the nobleman), two lower-class gamblers, quarreling with each other over 
nonpayment of old debts. Both use level 4/5 for the other. In the same 
play, Sarvilaka, a thief, and Madanikaa, a maid of the famous prostitute 
Vasantasenaa, the heroine, who love each other, use level 3 in place of the 
usual level 2. This must be explained in terms of their membership in a low 
socioeconomic class. On the other hand, if the interlocutors belong to the 
upper class, they are most likely to use level 2 in most instances. Let us look 
at some examples. In PR, when three office-bearers of Mithilaa Sangha come 
to Phucaai Jhaa, the miser, to collect donations for their organization, they 
use level 1, but Phucaai Jhaa vacillates between 1 and 2. In AM, in the royal 
court, the ministers, the courtiers, and the royal pundit use level 1 for the 
king and receive level 2 in return. But among themselves they use level 2 
only. When the famous court poet Vidyaapati uses 1 and calls the king 
‘Mahaaraaj’ in MV, Siva SiNha, the king, does not like it. Siva SiNha and 
Vidyaapati have grown up together as childhood friends, and therefore the 
king wants his friend to use level 2. Vidyaapati tells him that their present 
relationship demands a certain type of behavior from him, and that they 
have to follow the norm. The non-Maithili-speaking characters in the plays 
follow the established norm and use level 2 mostly, whenever they have to 
speak in Maithili, as in the dialogue in MP between N.C. Roy, a Bengali 
government official, and P. N. Thaakur, a so-called ‘specialist’ in Maithili 
culture, i; PR, however, the Bengali doctor Dr. KunDu is shown using 
tum/tumi (loanwords from Hindi and Bengali, respectively). All others are 
shown talking to him in Maithili and using level 2. In this case, Dr. KunDu 
is speaking in some kind of mixed variety of Maithili, using Bengali and Hindi 
expressions profusely. This is an example of a non-Maithil using some kind 
of Maithili without knowing it very well. 

If a person of lower socioeconomic status uses level 4/5 to someone who 
belongs to the upper strata, the reason for this unusual behavior may be 
found somewhere else. In KP, for instance, the servant Budhnaa uses level 
4/5 to his master’s grownup daughters, Syaamaa and Niiraa. He gets back 
4/5 from them. The reason for this exceptional behavior is clear when we 
learn that Budhnaa brought up the girls after their mother's death. The 
mediators (called ghaTak) in marriage negotiations and messengers sent by 
one family to another are treated with honor. In KP, we find Jagannaath 
Misra using level 2 for Budhnaa, the servant (khabaas), who comes as a 
messenger. 

An educated Maithil speaking to another who is also educated would use 
level 2 or 3 symmetrically, depending upon how intimate they are. If their 
relationship is formal, the level selected would surely be 2. Between a teacher 
and his students, the level selected is 2 at the college and university level. At 
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lower levels, the pattern may be asymmetrical. In rural areas, the village 
pundit may use 3 or 4/5 for the children and receive 2 from them. Even in 
villages, it is the educated who at times violate the accepted social norm. For 
instance, in B we find two educated men, Dharaniidhar and Jayakaant, using 
level 2 for a low-caste worker, PackauRii Kaamat!, who had been wronged by 
the village Mukhiaa (the headman). Here the Mukhiaa and his school-age son 
use level 4/5 when talking to PackauRii and his wife Sugiaa. 


Attitude, setting, mood, and politeness rules 


Other factors such as attitude, setting of the speech event, and mood may also 
lead to violation of the norms of P/V-level selection. In UMKG, Vidyaapati 
uses level 1 for Ud^naa, the Lord Siva in disguise (who was pleased with 
Vidyaapati's devotion and therefore came down to serve him), until he finds 
out who Ud'naa is and what he wants from him. When he learns that he 
wants a servant's job, Vidyaapati can no longer use level 1 or 2, so he comes 
down to 3, the neutral level. Finally, he settles for 4/5. In B, the Mukhiaa 
taunts Sugiaa by using a 3p honorific pronoun for her husband PackauRii 
and by referring to him as Nawaab saaheb (the Muslim governor) and liiDar 
saaheb (the leader). He also uses a 3p honorific subject pronoun along with 
passive verbs for Sugiaa for a similar effect. 

There is yet another instance in MP which shows how the politeness rules 
are violated. P. N. Thaakur, a self-acclaimed expert on Mithila art and Maithilii 
culture, wants his name to be included in a cultural delegation going to the 
USSR, so he requests Rekhaa, a charming ‘modern’ lady, to act as his wife 
when Mr. N.C. Roy comes to his house. (Mr. Roy is a top government 
official who handles the cultural exchange program.) He does this because his 
own wife Taarinii cannot speak anything but Maithili, and he is afraid that 
she may spoil his chances of going abroad. Rekhaa agrees to help Thaakur and 
comes to his house. Thaakur then happily goes to fetch Mr. Roy. In the 
meantime, the two ladies start talking. Taarinii knows why Rekhaa has been 
brought. In the first few minutes, she uses level 2 for Rekhaa, as is expected. 
Soon she starts calling her names (such as ranDii *prostitute") and then shifts 
to level 4/5 in order to insult her. Taarinii begins using sentences such as the 
following: 


(15) paRaa ekhan hamraa ghar sO", nah! ta ham 
flee+imp+AGR now my house from neg particle I 
sau^th jharkaa debauk" (Govinda Jha 1967: 32) 


hair-parting — burn Cause give + fut + AGR 
“Get out from here, or I will burn your hair-parting [= destroy you].’ 
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Here Taarinii selects level 4/5 because she is not in a compromising mood, 
In MV, we find the queen Lakhimaa using a 3p honorific to talk about her 
personal maid. It may be proper for the royal family to do so, but this is not 
an accepted pattern. In JS, the priest uses the 3p honorific pronoun to refer 
to Domnaa, for whom he otherwise uses level 4/5. But then there is a special 
reason for him to do so: he is seen asking the Harijan leader Domnaa to call 
off the agitation which he has launched to force open the temple to all 
. castes. When he fails to convince Domnaa, he tells phakraa (a proverb) and 
uses 3p honorific and level 3 in the second person instead of 4/5: 


(16) rau. 'Baabhan — gaa"v mE raaR pajiaaR’ — baR 
voc Brahmin- village in ^ low-caste pedigree-keeper much 
muPh?gar bhel®  chathi. bhaagah* kii ? 


mouthed  be*pft be+pres+AGR | getlost +imp+ AGR what 
(Kumar Gangananda Singh 1967: 82) 

*You ... (You think that) in a Brahmin-village, (you,) being a low- 
caste man (, cari still be a) pedigree-maker. Get lost or (I will teach 
you a lesson)" 


In A, Kunaal employs level 1 plus passive verbs (at times) along with a 
few highly honorific words for Puurnendu in order to insult him, because 
Puurnendu had agreed to desert his wife because his father was not satisfied 
with the dowry she brought. Here Kunaal should have used level 2. Thus 
we find people deviating from the norm (by moving up or down through 
the P/V levels) depending upon their attitude toward their interlocutor(s), 
their mood, and the setting or scene of the speech event. 


Conclusion 


In the preceding sections, I have demonstrated how certain sociocultural 
factors such as kinship, sex, age, socioeconomic status, educational level, 
attitude, sc.cng, and mood determine what politeness rules in Maithili 
should be. These are also the factors that are responsible for violation of these 
P/V-level selection rules.. However; the fact that attitude, setting, mood, and 
educational level are responsible for violations of the norm more frequently 
than are other sociocultural factors suggests that they will have to be put 
at the bottom in a politeness hierarchy. These factors will surely be preceded 
by kinship, sex, age, and socioeconomic status. T have already argued that 
kinship, sex, and age have to be kept in this order depending upon their 
importance in the selection of P/V levels. The section on socioeconomic 
status has undoubtedly shown that, irrespective of age and sex differences, 
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if members of a dyad have a different socioeconomic status, the interlocutors 
must adopt different politeness strategies. In other words, the factor of 
socioeconomic status is higher in the hierarchy than the factors of age and 
sex. At the same time, kinship is the most important factor because even if 
one’s relatives belong to a lower caste (where intercaste marriage has taken 
place) or class, they must be treated according to the politeness rules deter- 
mined by kinship. On the basis of these observations, I would like to propose 
the following politeness hierarchy in Maithili, which is purely tentative and 
is, of course, subject to further modification: 


(17) Politeness hierarchy in Maithili: 
KINSHIP > SE STATUS > SEX > AGE > OF (other factors, such as 
educational level, attitude, setting, and mood) 


University of Hyderabad 


Notes 


1. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Seminar on Politeness Hier- 
archy in Indian Languages held at Osmania University, 27-28 February, 1981. 
I am grateful to Professors D. D. Mahulkar and M. K. Nath, who very patiently 
listened to me in the course of informal discussions that I held with them 
and encouraged me to write this paper. I would also like to thank Professors 
“Bh, Krishnamurti, H.S, Ananthanarayana, R. R. Kelkar, C. Ramarao, R. R. Mehotra, 
Anjani Kumar Sinha, K.V. Subbarao, Kamakant Agnihotri, D. M. Joshi, Kashyap 
Mankodi, Anoop Kumar Mahajan, and Gyanam Dave for their kind comments on 
different versions of this paper. 

2. The following abbreviations are used for these 16 texts: A = Aagantuk (Dinanath 
Jha 1967); AM = Ayaacii Misra (Harimohan Jha 1967); B = Brahmasthaan (Amar 
1967); DB = Dulaarak bhuukh (Ramdeva Jha 1967); HK = HathTuTTaa Kursii 
(S.S. Chowdhury 1967); JK = Juaacl® kankanii (Malanglya 1972); JS = Jiivan 
sangharga (K. G. Singh 1967); KP = Kaniyaa put®raa (Gunanath Jha 1966); MB = 
Mithilaak beTii (Verma 1967); MMN = Maithilii MricchakaTik naaTak (Ishanath 
Jha 1955); MP = Mithilaak pratinidhi (Govinda Jha 1967); MV = Mahaakavi 
Vidyaapati (R. Chowdhury 1967); P = Paaro (Yatri 1965); PR = Premak rog (P. N. 
Singh 1968); SS = Siital senii (Kiran 1967); UMGK = Ud"naa re mor katae gelaa 
(Kisun 1967). 

3. The following symbols have been used in transcribing Maithili data: The short 
vowels a, i and u have been doubled to indicate their longer counterparts, and for 
the half-short varieties they have been put in superscript. The superscript marks. 
nasalization. The vowel symbols e, £, o, and O stand for front higher mid, front 
lower mid, back higher mid, and back lower mid, respectively. 7, Th, D, Dh, R 
and Rh are retroflexed consonants, The sibilants are s and f and the nasals include 
m and n. The latter has been used capitalized — [N] — to denote the velar nasal. 
Other consonants are p, ph, b, bh, t, th, d, dh, k, kh, g, gh, c, ch, j, jh, r, and 1. The 
semiconsonants are y, v, and h. 
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